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During the golden age of university expansion in the'60*s, 
Engltsh Composition was often the course used by the universities to. 
"v/eed put" those "urifi±" for higher efducation. In Ohio some of the 
duly-weeded went, back to their Jii-gh-schodTs with, tales of freshman - - 
teachers who would read their papers until the third mechanical error, 
then automatically stop and give the paper an F,. Such stories,^ ho 
doubt, made some high school teachers uncomfortable. _Anxious for their 
students' success, they eyed papers more carefully to prevent those.. 
misspellings that nj'ight become the fatal third error. Such horror 
stories may not have been true, or they may have been true in only 
i isolated cases. But at any rate, they were usually the best informa- 
tion concerning Freshman. Composition that secondary English teachers had 

In recent years, heavily-credential ed educators have. taken to 
speaking ex cathedra on.declining standards.^ Usually, this amounts to 
the claim that "Freshmen can't write." Sometimes theyattempt to 
clarify this by using the nebulous phrase "a^ lack of basics," But 
again, this, isn't much help. As we see it, writing—like getting money 
back from a vending company--is one of the most complex of human activit 
involving a dizzying range of skills. While we do not dispute the 
general, claim that freshmen have writi'ng problems, we do argue that 
unless th"bse. involved: in teaching Freshman ComposTtion are more precise 
about the specific weaknesses their students exhibit, the complaints 
will have little more than cathartic value. l| - 

..Such precision was attempted in the recent National Assessment 



of Educational Progress report on writing, though it is actually of / 

little value in looking at the writing of college freshmen. It reports 

a decline^ over t\]e 1969-74 period, in "over-all quality^" word length' 

(an indication of vocabulary diversity) , and. in paragraph coherence. ^ 

Yet only one essay was written by each student in the sample, and the 

essays averaged only 137 words- (about the length of thejFii^st paragraph 

in this article-). In addition, the essay topics lacked purposeful . / 

focus, 3 and the students, had limited time for revision. It is clear^at 

there are significant differences between the type of writing done fpr 

the NAEP and that Vequi red of college freshmen. 

In ord'^ir to determine which writing weaknesses teachers/perceive 

as most serious, we questioned a number of Freshmen Compos'iti^n teac 

at the University of Texas at Austin. The UT Freshman English program 

.* • • . / , ' : , 

is one of the largest in. the country; about 70% of the en'tering Freshman 

class, or approximately 4,500 students, who score belov/ 550 on the 

College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB)^ Engl ish CoRj{30sition Test are 

required to take two Freshman Composition courses. /These are usually 

taught by graduate assistc^nts, most working on tf^sir Ph.D. .and some 

working on their M. A.- degree.^ / 

Near the end of the spring semester (1977)' we sent questionnaires 

M ' ' ' ■ . 

to 59 graduate assistants who teach Freshmaij Composition. At this 

■■• , . ■ -. ■ /' ■ • ; 

point in the academic year even first-year; teaching assistants had 

taught at least three sections (of about/25 students each). Of the 

59 questionnaires sent out, 29 were returned. We also gave the 

questionnaire to three of the full-ti|.e English faculty who are 

involved in the Composition Program,and to the Assistant Director of* 

Freshnian English, an experienced graduate assistant. After Gomf)leti.ng 



the, form each of the f our instructors was interviewed about"1ris 
perception. of weaknesses in student writing. In all i 33 questionnaires 
were returned and tallied.. 

. The questionnainss consisted of 41 statements of writing problems 
statements reproduced in Table 1. The respondents were asked to make 
two judgments per ^statement. They were first asked to agree or disagree 
on a scale of 1 (agree strongly) to 7 (disagree strongly). They were 
then asked to rate the seriousness of the problem on a scale of 1 
(serious problem) to 7, (no problem). A serious problem had to have 
three characteristitrs^^rst, it had to be a major stumbling block and 
not a -peripheral annoyance. Second, it had to be a general problem, not 
limited to remedial cases. Third, it had to be a problem, which, in the 
opinion of the respondents,' could have been taken care of in high school 
English classes. . - ' . 

To. keep the. questionnaire to a reasonable siz^, we limited it 
to 41 statements of writing problems. 'Fir^tr we defined 14 problem 
areas, then developed one or more statements for each area. The problem 
areas are listed below: , \ - 

Problems with attitude 

Problems wrth pre-writing . . .\ 

Probleins with writing the term paper and in reference work 
Problems with audience 
. ProBlems with voice . . 

Problems with word choice ' . 

Problems with sentence construction ^ 
Problems with* hearing written language 
Problems with supporting detail 



Problems with logic 

Problems with writing mechanics . 
Problems with grammar , - 

Problems with organization 
"Problems with paragraph coherence 
I Problems with re-writing and proofreading 

Realizing that any list of this type is incomplete, we added another 
item which asked the respondent to select "three problems* that he felt 
were most serious, .. Here, if he wished,, he Could "add a statement of 

his own if he felt our list excluded, an important problem. Several 

^ . ■ '. . • • / 

respondents took advantage of this. 

There are three major limitations to this survey,t First, many 
Freshman English teachers have little understanding of the difficulties 
of hi^h school teaching. Their expectations may, for, this reason, be 
unrealistic from the secondary teacher's point of view. Second.^ the 
results are drawn from the freshman program of one state university. 
It is possible that surveys of other freshman programs would produce 
different results. Finally, the statements do -not represent discrete, 
totally separable skills; .there.are numerous cause-effect relationships. 
For example, problems in word. choice may be due to the fact that the 
student feels constrained to avoid the personal topics with which he is 
familiar. ' j'/ ^ ^ 

the\resul4:s of the survey are presented in Table 1, The . 
numberisNndicate the average responses for the statement, the lower 
the riumber\the/stronger the agreement or the. more serious the problem. 
The results of item 42, which asked respondents to list the three major 



Rank 



Table 1.: Teacher- Rating of Freshmen Writing Problems 
Statement 



A-D* Seriousness 



. 1. Students fail to provide supporting • 
details for their statements/. 

2. Studei^ts do not revise their writing. 
Very few changes are made after the 
first draft. 

3. Students use imprecise language. 

4. Students fdil to use transitions 
to develop paragraph, coherence. 

5. Students are unable to. organize 
their information irito unified 
paragraphs. 

6. Students fail to proofread their- 
papers. . 

7.. Students fail to hear thje sentences 
, they, write (e.g., He stepped on the 
accelerator and the car accelerated 
up the street.) • 

8. Students are unaware of the principl.es 
• of deductive logic (e.g/^ examining 

the premises of an argument). 

9. Students weaken their sentences by 
using the passive voice and by be- 
ginning their sentences mth "There 
is..." and "It isr>," 

9. Students dp riot enjoy> writing. . 

ll-. • Students fail to vary their sen- 
tence patterns. 

11. Students use sentences wherie^vfaul- 
ty subordination confuses meaning 
(e.g., Then again there ^'i^e more 
jobs of which 'iVm sure of that' 
are going down in demand that you 
can choose of.) / 

13. Students are unaware of the prin- 
ciples of inductive logic (i.e.*, 
determining whether evidence sup-' 
ports a conclusion.) 



1.60, 
1.54 

1.33 
1.84 

2.i9 

1.79. 
1.61 



1.96 



1.76 



.2.27 
1.97 

2.39 



2 . 15 



1.72 
1.74 

1.84 
2.24' 

2.30 

2.41 
2.52 



2.61' 



2.. 64 



2.64 
2.75 

2.75 



2.77 



*A-D stands for agreement-disagreement scale 



Table 1' (Continued) ' 

. Rank Statement / / A-D* Seriouaness 

14. Student sentiences lack complexity. 2.16 2.78 
Students fail to combine simple 

sentences into more complex sen-, 
tences. ' 

15. Students lack experiience yriting 1.94 .2.31 . 
for an interested adult (as op- 
posed to adult as Examiner). 

16. Students are aware* of only one 2.54 2.87 
organizational^ patternr-the five/ 
paragraph theme . 

16.. Students dp not do any written 2.69 2.87 

prefiguring (e.g., informal put- 
Zines) . r ■ ~ . ' 

18. Students automatically assiime j 2.87 2.91 
that their audience 'agrees with 
their value systems (e.g., they/ 
may assume that just to Tiabel aii . 
idea "socialist"- is to. discredit • 

19. Students .fail to use clincher sen- 2.06 2.93 
tences at the end of paragraphs 
to develop paragraph, coherence. 

■ . ■ ■ 

20. Students lack experience writing for 1.85 2.94 

their peers. , . 

21. Students ^use sentence fragments. " 2.45 3.03 / 



22. Students cannot identify logical- 2.39) " 3.19 
fallacies. " 

■''•>".■-• . .■ •/: 1 • ' 

23. Students use runr'on sentences. 2.65V 3.27 

24. Students overuse cliches (e.'g. 2.84 3.35 



In today! s troubled world. . . .) , 



X 



25. Students fail to adequately limit/ 2.39 3.36 
ttnelr topics. . / 

26. Students lack experience wrij^ng for 2.33 3.38 
themselves. 

27. Students fail to use word/ repetition 2. 75 3.41 
to develop, paragraph coherence. - 

28. Students fail to use topic sentences 3.67 3,UU 
to develop paragraph (coherence. 



/ T^ible 1 (Continued) 

Rank Statement . A-D Seriousness 

29* Students do not know how to write a ,2,27 3.47 
term paper. 

30. Students cannot write in a formal 3.06 3.63 
objective style (i.e., personal 

colloquial language intrudes into 
the writing) . . 

31. Students do not knoW how to use 2.09 3.64 
basic, reference materials 

(thesaurus , readers ! guide , 
encyclopedias, dictionary, , 
bibliographies). - . . 



32. 


Students .fail to select topics 


3.13 


3. 


65 




on which they have soipething 




t 

i 






to say. ; / 








33. 


, Students usei ^inflated language. 


. 2.61 


3. 


78 


34. 


Students do not know grammati- 


1.61 


3; 


87 




cal teminology . • 








35. 


Students fail to use a person- 


2.97 


4. 


25 




al voice in their writing (e.g.. 










.the reader fails to sense a 










^^humian being behind the writing). 








36. 


Students |are poor spellers. 


2.67 


4. 


30 


37. 


Students underuse commas. 


3.25 


4. 


34 


38. 


Students overuse commas . 


3.93 


.4. 


48 


38. 


Students cannot outline for- 


3.03 


4. 


48. 




mally . ■ . 








40; 


Students misuse end punctua- 


3.93 . 


4. 


88 



tion. 



41. Students are poor at capital- 
iization. " ' ' ; 



4.49 



5.34 



problems, tend to support the ranking. The five most frequently- 
cited problems were poor organization, lack of transitions, lack of 
revision, failure to hear written sentences, and the inability to write 

for an audience, , . \ 

\ - ' ," ' . .. 

The results shown in Table 1 suggest several possible inferences: 

— Both numbers 1. and 3 seem .to indicate that students often write 

at a high level of generality; they avoid the precise, probably 

' concre|te, word, and they similarly fail to include the details 

/ — -Tfie two "post-writing" statements, #2| and #6, were both seen 
as serious' problems,. /}f$£>^ ^?cc>a(dlbe seen as a post-writing . 
problem, .indicating the inability of the student to carefully 
readwhat he has written. 

—Problems with mechanics were generally rated as not serious. 
This suggests that the respondents viewed errors on students' 
papers primarily as evidence of poor proofreading rather than . 
as a lack- of "skill" in writing, mechanics.. ' . 

— While. respondents strongly agreed that students could^ hot 
write a term paper, and that they could not use reference 

materials, few sa\^ this as a serious writing problem./ They 

\ \ ■■ ■ i . ■ . ■ • . '/ ' ' 

may ^have belilevfed that students should learn how" to v^rite term 
papers in college. 

\ ^ ■ * 

— The respondents strongly agreed that students did not know 



grainnatical terminology, but saw this as only a minor problem. 



-—Respondents agreed^only slightly .that students did not use 
topic sentences, to develop paragraph coherence and for this 
^reason did not r^ite it a major' problem. They did. However, 
see problems with! the-use (or lack of use) of transitions to 
develop coherence as a major problem,. ' 



^It is generally assumed that one of the major problems of ' 
freshmen writers is "tngfish," a depersonalized, inflated. 



ultimately di shone 



did^( not view Engf i 
language" 33rd and 



;t type of writing. The teaching assistants 



\&h as a major problem*. They rated "inflated 
surprisingly, they rated "students fail to 
use a personal voice in writing" 35th,^ In fact, they were more 
annoyed by the intjrusion of personal language (see #30), Here 



th^re was sharp di 



instructors. The 

\ 



sagreement between teaching .assistants and 
instructors ranked the failure to use the^ 
personal voice as a serious probletm (1 .75 to the;, teaching ' 
assistants 4. 61, and they also saw, inflated language aS a*' -' 
proDTem (2.25 to teaching assistants 4*00) • 



—The teaching ass-is-tants did not rate any of the audience/ 
statements very highly. ' f^or example, while they strongly 
agreed that. students lacked experience writing for their peers, 
the teaching assistants saw this as only moderate problem 
(3.17). \The. instructors saw it as one of the serious problems' 



(K25). 
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• Irij discuss^ions wij:h those directing the Freshman Program^ the 



"I 



talk often moved from a definition of specific writing prpblems to the 

■ : . " ■ ■ ■ ' /\ , . :. 

basic causes of^these probl.pms. This was evidei.t in the^ three most 

serious problems cited by James Kinneavy, Director of Fresjiman Engl ish: 

1- Freshmen lack experience writing--for all audiences. . 

o 2. \Freshmen lack reading practice--they have not. seen many . . 

• of t|ie words they're trying to use used properly. In 

other word,s»^ their reading vocabulary Is not far enough 

ahe^d of their writing vocabulary for them to,, use it. ' 

3. , Freshmen fail to face up to a.^ fundamental holistic discourse 

situation..(purpose, persona, audience^ and subject). \ 



The other three interviews elaborated on Kinneavy ^s first and third 

■ ■■■■■ '--A 

points, particularly the third. » . ^ |' 

^ . One essay which has had considerable* influence, oh rhetorical Ivf'- 
ba'sed composition programs lilfe the one. at the University of Texa-s is| . 
Wayne Booth 's\"The' Rhetorical Stance."^ In this seminal essay. Booth 
argues that effective , writing must . establ ilh a baliance between ^th'ree/. 
fjjndamental elements, of the 'discourse situation (persona, aud.ience, 
and subject.).. . Oneximbalante, the pedant's stance, consists of ignolririg 
the needs of the audience and the peed for the writer to present hirjiself 
6^ an interesting perst5h.ality, and just presenting information abolit* " 
the subject. In his interview. Brooks landon_, .Assistant Director; 6f\ 
Freshman English, hoted.that freshmea too often.feel that what thiey ^ ^ 
must do is simply present informatit)n, when in" fact the pader is 
interested in the student's personal 'relationship to ^that information : 
,1 have had sttj^dents Vho/afe almost incapalJle^f using the. 
first person merely because (they're told) "no one cares 



what little old you thinks." It seem? to me that's - 

.... ' 

exactly the opposite of the way good writing works—" 
good writing reveals a'mind at work. Most of us are 
interested in people, first and issues second. We come 
' to issues through people. We're led to issues through the, 
way someone looks at them. • 
The other submerged element of the discourse situation 
is sense of audience. More Interview time was spent on this problem 
than any other, Neal Nakadate, Associate Director of Freshman English, 
argued that over-reliance on "writing for the teacher" often produces 
an artificial style because "students, don't think of the teacher as a" 
person. They think of the teacher as a teacher." Nakadate, and in . 
fact all. thbs^e interviewed, urged that students be^ given practice writing 
for their peers: 

It may not be necessary for the student to get direct feedback 
from the teacher. ...A major problem is that high 'school 
students have not written for their peers or have not written 
for anyone but the teacher. They are exiremely concerned 
With. psyching the teacher with what he or she wants to 
hear/v^ If the. students write with their peers in mind 
they pfck top4c^ that might.be of interest— they eliminate \ 
the academ'id posesr^U:ry to eliminate the business of 
' writing for the teacher as one^6f^t4ieL.overriding blocks to 
writing. l.w 

Landon noted a different problein with audience. Sometimes the wrii 
will assume that tfe€4>enevo4Bnt-reader will do all the work for him. 



\ 



n 



The^tudent "writes for Mom." Mom understands, she , accepts the 
students' values, she will fill-in the gaps: 

■They uniformly assume a friendly reader, almost a mir)/ 
reader. Most of them assume The reader will share t^ieir 
values, their background knowledge, even thfeir frame of 
mind when writing, ■ ■ 

Over-reliance on the five-paragraph format also received 
criticism" for some of the same reasons mentioned above— since it 
can cause the writer to neglect the importance of personality, purpose 
and audience in writing. As Nakadate^observed, 
J , [students] believe that if they get the formula dowh 
they can write an A paper— or v/orse still they think 
it might be art in|teresting paper. " ' ^ . ■ 
He argued that organization must be seen, in the context of the larger 
rhetorical concerns. The student should ask questions such as: Heiw 
many paragraphs >are necessary to develop this topic? How niuch^ explana- 
tion of this point does the particular audience- need? Will t^he audience 
need a summarizing paragraph at some point so that they won't get lost? 

Finally/ those- interviewed agreed that students simply have had 
too little writing experience before coming to college; they lack writing 
fluency. We asked the instructors how they would answer the objection 
that high school teachers do not have the time to grade student, papers 
if students were to write a theme a, week or even a theme every two weeks. 
John Trimble, author of Writing with Style , said, "I reject the notion/ 
that the teacher must grade every student paper." Landon argued that 
teachers often have an unreal istically high opinion of the effect:^ of 
their markings on. student writing: ; ^ 

. -14 ■ • ■ 



icheTTJefe^l 

and take up papers every week and not look at them. 



. Even if the ieachen7er*e to be totally dishonest, 

/ ' 

\. 

/then hand them back with a little check mark at the 



..bottom, I suspect that just the act of writing each 
we^k would help the student overcome some of the basic 
writing problems 



Trimble suggested the metaphor of the coach and athlete. The runner, 
for instance, does not spend all his time under the unrem^itting. scrutiny 
of his coach. Most of his time is spent at practice where he is usually 
unsupervised or casually supervised. Most of this running -cloesn't counts," 
and the runner learns a great deal from his own informal . experimentation 
during practice sessions. To have ft any ^other way would create needless\ 
pressure and breed self-consciousness. Yet in the teaching of writing 
this is what is so often done. 

It may seem in all this that we have been guilty of forgetting 
our audience, that unwritten but implied at the end .of each paragraph is 
the accusation— "And it*s all your fault." Our choice of the word 
problem may have been a poor one since problem suggests tfiat there is a • 
solution. But few of the concern^ expressed above can be solved. What 
if the. student' has difficulty selecting precise language--what writer . 
doesn't? What if the student has difficulty organizing his information— 
what writer looks forward to this wrestling match? What if tfie student 
has difficulty meeting the needs of the audience— what writer doesn't 
Struggle to. give general meaning to personal insights? No one solves., 
these problems once and for all; they are only momentarily subdued in 
the process- of writing each single composition. - . 



Writing is difficult. This bland assertion isndtlikely to.be 
quoted b^ Eric Severeid in the near future, but it's surprising how 
frequently thi<s is forgotten. Too often the writing teacher, both high 
school and college, is viewed, as ah academic exorcist whose function is 
essentially subtractive. He eliminates the error^producing potential of 
the studerft so that, properly exorcised and lobotomized, the student can 
write with "no problems." The sterile debate over.who is failing to 
teach the student to write is evidence of this wrong-headed view.^ There 
is no quick fix that can do the trick either at the high school or the 
college level . The best we can h-/ ^ for is the. mutualr recognition of 
serious problems, and the rejection of formulas arid dry run exerc^'ises ■ 
.that seem to offer a short-cut. ^ 
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